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RUSSIAN SOLDIERS. 


N their discipline and tactics, the Russians are the disciples 
of the Prussians, and adhere strictly to the school of Fre- 

derick the Great ; they practise what the Prussians did thirty 
years ago. 

The Russian soldier is deficient in instruction rather than in- 
telligence ; the servile obedience, to which he is accustomed 
from his birth, the rigorous discipline of the army, and his ab- 
solute separation from all other nations (whose language and 
manners are totally unknown to him) make him more obedient 
to his ofticers, and more patient and hardy, than the soldiers of 
any other service. Courage is the general characteristic: it 
is, if we may so express ourselves, the faith and creed of the 
Russian soldier. Implicit obedience occasions in him the same 
effects, that enthusiasm does on other nations. The effect 
which servitude produces, is,in this instance, the same with that 
of the most ardent patriotism ; it is more sure and durable than 
that of enthusiasm, the artificial warmth of which cannot be 
long kept up. Thus, what by philosophers is called the last 
state of degradation, places man in the same level with hero- 
ism. The Russian soldiers do not conceive it possible to give 
up the contest, so long as they have life to continue it. The 
officers are in general very ignorant, for this reason strangers 
are in high esteem among them ; they are brave in the ranks, 
but, like the soldiers, they are so from the effect of discipline. 
The same horror is conceived in the Russian armies of cowar- 
dice, as is entertained in other countries against irreligion and 
villainy. Bravery is a duty from which nobody considers him- 
self exempt. A Russian camp resembles a horde of Tartars. 
In the same manner that a people accustomed to obey the laws, 
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mechanically observe them; so do the Russians constantly 
foliow the rules of discipline, without daring to depart from 
them. 

Their method is to engage the enemy with the bayonet, at 
full speed, crying “ Owri, Owri;” no troopsin the world can 
withstand this charge ; the firing does not abate their impetuo- 
sity; they attack a battery in tront, if that be a readier way 
than to attack it in flank. 

To withstand this shock, the enemy must not wait for it, but 
proceed to meet it withthe same resolution. The French are 
more remarkable for boldness and rashness than intrepidity; 
the approach of the long and broad Russian bayonets always 
alarmed, the grenadiers could never stand their impression. 
The courage of the Russians is proof against every thing ; they 
Know how to. die to insure victory, and to die rather than be 
beaten. ‘They will beat all other troops, if they can but bring 
them to action: they are moving machines of fire, that con- 
sume all ia their way. No troops in the world are so careless 
of being attacked in flank, or turned ; they think, let the enemy 
be where he will, if they can but face about to meet him, that 
he is in front and regular array before them. 

The Russian discipline is extremely rigorous, and has all the 
ingredients of av autocratical government. The subordination 
ainongst the oflicers of different ranks is almost as great as 
that of private soldiers to their officers in other services ; they 
are sometimes treated in the same manner as the privates. ‘Their 

bravery is the effect of discipline, more than of elevated sen- 
timents. 

Each company has its hero; it is a distinetion he obtains 
from the suffrages of his comrades; he has no pre-eminence 
determined by order, though he has ia effect a very great one; 
he is the example, the model, and the chief of the mess; he 
enjoys great consitleration among bis comrades, and never 
fails to give them an example of bravery, firmness, and good 
conduct. When men are accustomed to any thing, it is sufli- 
cient for one to give an example, to induce the other to follow 
it: this it is, that renders the hero in question so useful in ac- 
tion. Few persons are capable of setting an example, though 
alinost ail of following it. 





ACCOUNT of the GOVERNMENT of PERSIA. 

{ From Waring’s Tour to Sheeraz. ] 
(% government of Persia is well known to be despotic. 
The will of tlie king is nader no controul from the laws 
of the empire, nor (as is said to be the case in Turkey) is his 
, power 
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power under any restraint from the dominion of Mooslin 
priests. His rule is, therefore, as arbitrary as is possible for it 
to be ; and perhaps Persia is the only country where-the bane- 
ful effects of despotism are not checked by the influence of 
some other bo¢y in the state. But although the king governs 
with uncontrolled authority, he would incur much bazard were 
he to attempt imposing a trifling additional tax on his subjects, 
however salutary and beneficial it might be for the peace of his 
country. He may confiscate the property of his nobles, or de- 
populate whole districts in safety, and with applause ; but the 
imposition of a tax would risk the existence of his government. 
He has full power to assume the whole ; but they deny hin the 
liberty of taking a part of their property. 

One of the most serious evils of a despotic monarchy is the 
spirit of tyranny which pervades every class and description of 
people. Each individual, to the utmost extent of his power, is 
a despot; and the connivance of the king is purchased with 
exorbitant presents. ‘This system of tyranny descends, in a 
successive series, from the king to the servants of his governors 
and officers of state; it returns, however, to its first source, 
and the government receives pecuniary satisfaction for the ap- 
pressive administration of its servants. Yet, notwithstanding 
the sufferings of the persons who live under a despotic mo- 
narchy, I have not the smallest notion that one half of the 
inhabitants in Persia have the least desire for a change in their 
government. The nobles would naturally support the autho- 
rity of their sovereign ; and the military, who enjoy a share in 
the plenitude of his power, would be unaniinous in favour of 
despotism. ‘The affections of such people are centered wholly 
in themselves ; if neither they nor their immediate relations are 
sufferers, they contemplate the miseries of their neighbours and 
countrymen with indifference, apathy, and composure. 

In Persia the very dregs of the people live in the hopes of 
being able to make others as unhappy as themselves; and, in- 
stead of endeavouring to improve their condition in life (for 
how long may they enjoy it/) they content themselves with 
fruitlessly repining at their adverse fates, and at the blindness 
of their superiors in not discovering their merits. Happy it is 
for them that they are predestinarians ! 

Mr. Locke seems to think, that by being exposed to the ar- 
bitrary power of one man, who bas the command of 100,000, 
you are secure from all other oppression. “ He being in a 
much worse situation who is exposed to the arbitrary power of 
one man who has the command of 100,000 men, than he that 
is exposed to the arbitrary pewer of 100,000 single men.” On 
the contrary, you are not only exposed to the tyranny of a 
despot, but are likewise subject to the rapacity and injustice of 
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all your superiors. I have repeatedly seen the servants of the 
prince’s dependents enter a village, and seize on whatever they 
required, without making the smallest remuncration to the in- 
habitants. If the villagers evinced the least reluctance, they 
were threatened with the bastinado, the usual recompence a 
poor man in Persia receives from his superior, so secure are 
the people of being oppressed only by one person. It there- 
fore appears to ine, that you not only suffer all the dread and 
apprehension of a despotic monarchy, but also the violence and 
a sierra of a lawless democracy. 

t may be perhaps owing to this circumstance, that we find 
despotic governments so fertile in rebellions ; the lower classes 
of people are always intent on preferment, and as they can lose 
but little from want of success, they have every thing to hope 
for if their chieftain succeeds. None of them think of redress; 
nor do they expect, in the event of their placing their com- 
mander on the throne, that they will be more equitably ruled, 
or more mildly governed. Itis the hope of advancement which 
influences them to flock to the standard of rebellion ; it is this 
which insures their fidelity, and stimulates them to exertion. 
But if the advantages on the adverse side be greater, they feel 
no compunction in deserting their chieftain in the midst of his 
encinies. 

The predominating principle in a despotic monarchy, is to 
inspire the governed with a due sense of the precariousness of 
their situations, and an humble submission to the will of their 
superiors. And as the government is assured of the weakness 
of the people, it allows them, without any apprehension, the 
licence of murmur, and the freedom of complaint. Indeed the 
people of Persia are allowed to canvass the measures of govern- 
ment with much greater liberty than would be admitted of un- 
der a limited monarchy. 

In conjunction with the despotism, under which the Persians 
live, let us view the moral character which is the consequence 
of that despotism. 

The people of Sheeraz are supposed to be the most accom- 
plished of the Persians; the name of Sheerazee stamps some 
degree of credit on the possessor, while that of Isfulanee is 
expressive of deceit, cunning, and fraud ; and this seems to be 
the common and established opinion. ‘The people of Sheeraz 
appeared to me mean and obsequious to their superiors, and to 
their equals, if they had a prospect of advantage ; but invaria- 
bly arrogant and brutal in their behaviour towards their infe- 
riors: always boasting of some action they never performed, 
and delighted with flattery, although they are aware of the im- 
position. I have repeatedly heard them compliment a person, 
either in his hearing, or in the preseuce of some one who would 
convey this adulation to his ears; and the instant that he is 
departed, 
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departed, their praises have turned into abuse, and they have, 
with malicious pleasure, exposed the character they not a mo- 
ment before praised with fervent servility. 

It must be confessed that the Persians are pleasing and en- 
tertaining companions ; but not the least reliance is to be placed 
on their words or most solemn protestations. You should al- 
ways, therefore, be on your guard against their insidious of- 
fers; and to be so, it is necessary to distrust all their declara- 
tions. The manners of the Persians are formed, ina great de- 
gree, on the principles of Lord Chesterfield; they conceive it 
their duty to please: and to effect this, they forget all senti- 
ments of honour and good faith, They are excellent compa- 
nions, but detestable characters. 

The Persians have but a faint notion of gratitude, for they 
cannot conceive that any one should be guilty of an act of ge- 
nerosity without some sinister motive. ‘They reason upon their 
own feelings; and as they are conscious that they never per- 
form any action but with a view to their own immediate advan- 
tage, they naturally infer, that these motives operate with simi- 
lar effect upon every other individual. Philosophers have held 
it for a maxim, that the most notorious liar utters a hundred 
truths for every falsehood. This is not the case in Persia; they 
are unacquainted with the beauty of truth, and only think of 
it when it is likely to advance their interests. They involve 
themselves, like the spider, in a net of the flimsiest materials, 
but which neither offers commencement nor end to the eye of 
investigation. 

The generality of Persians are sunk in the lowest state of 
profligacy and infamy: and they seldom hesitate alluding to 
crimes which are abhorred and detested in every civilized coun- 
try in the universe. 





THE RIN G, 
A Moral Tale. 


By the Authoress of the Occasional Essays. 





(Continued from Page 389-) 


« WT Must now return to Mr. Goodman, who having settled 
his friend’s affairs in England, and remitted him his little 
fortune, informed him of a very happy event: the recovery 
of a sister, who had been stolen, as supposed, when a child, 
and given over for lost. Stolen she certainly was by a lady, 
who was passionately fond of Goodman’s father, and consider- 
ing his wife as the rival that had supplanted her in the affec- 
tion 
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tion of her lover, took this barbarous piece of revenge, and 
therehy embittered the comfort of her life. But the dying 
moment brings reflection, and repentance, to the most obdu- 
rate sinner, and at the point of death, this revengeful woman 
declared the importaut secret, gnd restored the lady to her fa- 
mily. However, she had performed the duty of a mother to 
her, and left ber the whole of her possessions, which were con- 
siderable. I should not have intruded this circumstance on 
vour patience, but that it will be found intimately connected 
with Merit’s 3 present affairs ; the lady being married at the time 
of her restoration, and the mother of a son. 

* Goodman applied himself assiduously to the study of his 
ieaes and rose to great eminence in the law; and though 
tate ordained, that the two friends should never meet after Me- 
rit’s departure for Lisbon, yet a constant intercourse by letter 
was kept up “till about two or three years ago. Merit having 
written to him repeatedly without obtaining an answer, grew 
extremely uneasy ; relations he had few, those distant, and as 
the marriage of his parents had been reprobated with virulence, 
on both sides, little notice had been taken of him from a boy ; 
and had it vot been for the humanity of the worthy clergyman 
{ before mentioned, who had no chiidren of his own, he might 
haye perished. His common acquaintance he had loug 
dropped all correspondence with, and had no mede of infor- 
mation respecting his friend ; when it occurred to him to apply 
ie a merchant to write to some of his English correspondents, 
to make the necessary enquiry. The answer was this: Mr. 
Goodman was dead, and had bequeathed his whole fortune, to 
the amount of about 60,0001. to his nephew, Mr. Meanly, the 
son of the sister | have just mentioned. 

“ Merit was much afllicted at the death of his friend, and 
nota little surprised, that no notice should be taken of him in 
his will, well knowing he had no establishment of his own, 
living entirely on the bounty of his wife’s father, who supported 
them in style, by a yearly income, but made no se ‘ttlement, or 
put apy thing in his power; nor would his pride consent to ‘his 
engaging in any commercial line, to improve the little fortune 
of his own. About eighteen months since he, unhappily, 
lost Mrs. Merit, in the scarlet fever, and with her the affection 
of the family. 4 fection, indecd, he had never partook of ; the 
father most unwillingly con scone to the match, to save the 
lite of his child; nor could the generous act of saving his rouse 
one impulse of gratitude, that could obliterate, for a moment, 
the idea of his being a heretic, and by gaining the affections 
of his daughter, considered him, (however he wore the mask of 
hypocrisy during the lady's life) as a dead! ly fue to his religion, 
aad, in consequeuce, a foe to linaselt. 7" 
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« The grief of heart each sustained in the recent affliction, 
kept revenge within bounds for atime ; but after which, he wa 
given to understand that he would be considered, in future, as 
an alien to the family; that three months would be given him, 
if he had any affairs to settle, but after that period, if he was 
found in Lisbon, the power which he well knew the father pos- 
sessed would be exerted to the utmost against him, and bid 
him tremble for the consequences of disobeying him; that he 
considered. him as the murderer of his eternal peace; that no 
absolution could be obtained for so long cherishing a heretic, 
but by retiring to a monastery, and giving his whole fortune to 
the church, which he was preparing to do. 

“ Some little matters were left, Merit could call his own, 
and willing to tarn it to the best advantage, purchased wines. 
With this little cargo, he embarked for England, and desirous 
of saving expense, unfortunately neglected to insure. The 
ship had a fine passage ’till she neared the western shore, when 
a violent gale of wind arising, the vessel was dashed to pieces, 
and he with difficulty saved his life. The only thing preserved, 
and that miraculously, was a small chest, well secured from wa- 
ter, in case of accidents, by oil skins, and stout leathers, on 
account of its contents ; for in this chest were deposited all his 
valuable manuscripts, his friend’s letters, and the will Good- 
man executed in his favour at the time of their personal inti- 
macy, as I have before hinted. 

“ Not to be tedious, I shall pass over circumstances that must 
naturally occur to a man, now thrown a stranger on his native 
land, and struggling with distress, and briefly say, it was my 
good fortune to become acquainted with him, and to obtain a 
perusal of his works ; they consist of some very elegant poeti- 
tical pieces on a variety of subjects, and a very well written 
tragedy, replete with just and refined sentiment, the diction 
nervous, language pure, the numbers harmonious, the fable na- 
tural, and the whole calculated, not only to excite strong emo- 
tions of pity and tenderness, but to produce great stage effect. 
This piece I have put into the hands of the duke of B =~ 
who has more interest at the theatres than myself; the piece is 
accepted, and is to be represented the ensuing winter, and I 
shall call on all my friends for their hards in its support, though 
well assured its own merit renders the effort needless. His 
other works [ hope to bring forward in a liberal subscription, 
in which (smiling on Truman) I hope you will join?” 'Traman 
bowed: 

“ A few weeks ago,”. continued his lordship, “ I met him 
accidentally in this house, [Here the earl delicately suppressed 
the extreme indigence Merit laboured under, the insults of the 
landlord, and his own generosity] and doing myself the plea- 
sure of dining with him, was let into the history of his friend 
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Goodman ; and strongly recommended to him to proceed from 
this town immediately to London, and get a copy of the will, 
persuaded in myself there was a legacy, which was unjustly 
withheld ; at all events to wait on the heir, who had interest té 
assist him, and most undoubtedly would, as the avowed friend 
of his deceased uncle and benefactor; that I meant shortly to 
be in London myself, and requested to see him in St. James’s- 
square. He followed my advice, and the result is extraordi- 
nary. He soon found out the residence of the heir, who re- 
ceived him, at first, politely; but he no sooner mentioned his 
name, than he turned ghastly pales and was evidently agitated. 
He positively denied that he had ever heard the name before, 
that he must have been unknown to his uncle, and requested 
him to shorten his visit, having engaged to meet a gentleman 
at the coffee-house, and the business would not admit of de- 

‘ I mean not to trespass on your time; and only beg to be 
informed if there are any legacies ?” 

‘ None; my uncle left no will.’ 

* No will? impossible! 

* By that tone, Sir, it should seem you doubted my vera- 
city? 

* Pardon me, Sir, it was an involuntary exclamation of sur- 
prise.’ 

‘ And why so? 

‘ That so prudent a man as Mr. Goodman should leave so 
ample a fortune unsettled, when life is uncertain.’ 

‘ Perhaps, Sir, you are not apprised that I am his heir at law, 
that iny claim cannot be disputed, and that as he had no design 
of leaving a single shilling from me, a will was unnecessary. 
My uncle was truly sensible to the last, and too well versed 
in the laws of his country to leave any thing to dispute.’ 

* And you, positively, hold no wiil ? 

* Positively none.’ 

‘ Then, Sir, Ido. And leaving you to reflect on this piece 
of intelligence, take my leave.’ 


(To be continued.) 





Description of the Annoyance with which winged and crawle 
ing venomous Animals infested certain Voyagers at Rio de 
Faneiro. 


[From Barrow’s Voyage to Cochin China. ] 
y E had little reason to complain of the climate of Rio 


during our stay. Though the sun was just on the south- 
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etn tropic, and consequently nearly vertical, during our resi- 
deuce here, yet we seldom suffered any inconvenience from 
heat, or were prevented from taking our usual quantity of ex- 
ercise. The general temperature of the air in the day was from 
76° to 84° of Fahrenheit. The nights were by far the most 
disagreeable. If we attempted to walk in the open air, the 
bats or the fire flies (/ampyrus) were every moment threaten- 
ing to dart against our faces ; if we remained in the house, 
scorpions, and centipedes, and scolopendras were constantly 
crawling ever the floor ; and a disagreeable, disgusting, but per- 
fectly harmless insect, a species of cricket (gryllus gryllo- 
talpa), as constantly skipped about the plates and into the 
glasses during supper. But of all the torments 1 ever expe- 
rienced in any part of the world, none in my opinion can be 
put in comparison with those produced by the stings of the 
masquitoes of Rio de Janeiro. I have felt the venom of their 
little pointed beaks in many parts of the world, but never suf- 
fered from its virulence any thing like the degree of pain which 
their puncture occasioned at this place; nor could the exqui- 
site torment which we suffered be owing to any extraordinary 
degree of irritability in the habit of body at the time, because 
the whole party, without a single exception, laboured under the 
same severity of pain. The eyes, the lips, the foreheatl, and 
the cheeks of every individual who slept on shore were inflamed 
and swollen in such a manner as completely to disfigure the 
face. Those who had taken the precaution to furnish them- 
selves with curtains of net-work, though they might not suffer 
in an equal degree with the rest, were not, however, entirely 
protected. If a single musquito, by any accident, found itself 
within the net, the perpetual humming noise with which it as- 
sailed the face, and the constant expectation of feeling its 
sting, were nearly as teasing and as preventive of sleep to those 
who lay inclosed in net-work as to those who were exposed to 
their open attack. 

The swarms of these insects and other kinds of vermin may 
be attributed rather to the extreme filthiness of the people than 
to the heat of the climate. The ground floors of the houses 
are rarely swept: they serve as repositories for fire-wood, for 
lumber, and for the lodgings of their numerons slaves. The 
saine want of cleanliness is visible in their dress and in their 
persons. Few, if any, are free from.a certain cutaneous disor- 
der, which is supposed in our country to be the joint effect of 
poverty of food and filth; many have confirmed leprosy; and 
the elephantiasis is by no means uncommon. 
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Singular Instance of Gratitude ina Thief, with Ana from 
low, middling, and high Life. 


OME thirty years since, a fine athletic fellow, with only 
one Jeg, of the name of Francis Moore, used to entertain 
the good citizens of London and Westminster, in the streets, 
with jumping, assisted by a crutch, over a horse, the head of 
which was held upto the utmost height. A certain noble duke 
{and indeed many persons of rank) were much entertained 
with the performances of this man, who was a very singular 
character ; and they often made him handsome presents. This 
man was my author, and I quote him, because I have seen 
within these two or three years, a biographical sketch of him, 
in some one of the maguzines, where it is asserted, that he was 
the great grandson of the noted Francis Moore, M. D. alma- 
pack-maker and soothsayer, in the reigns of Anne and Geo. L. 
an author, one of whose immortal works may put to shame the 
whole world of authors, ancient or modern, with respect to the 
extent of circulation and quantity of impression, since 300,000 
is a usual number for an edition, and the work annually re- 
printed. 

Frauk’s knowledge and connections amongst traps, (police 
officers) pick-pockets, scamps, gamblers, procuresses, tumblers, 
aud showmen, field preachers, and tabernacle saints, were as 
extensive as any man of his day could boast ; he was neverthe- 
Jess honest by nature, and as much so by habit as it was possi- 
ble a man could be, to whom the stars (who ought at least to 
have been more propitious to one of Ais family) had allotted 
such a perilous walk in life. He was a philosopher, and had a 
real regard for truth: as a proof of it, he repeatedly told the 
late Lord Littleton, myself, and others, that he would never 
survive his independence, or live to want: in conformity, he 
first bung himself in the skin-market, Leadenhall, and most 
fictidsomely basted a girl, with whom he cohabited, for cutting 
Lin down; to avoid which inconvenience, he afterwards took 
eare to hang himself for good, in alodging room in St. Giles’s, 
where happened to be no officious intruders, and in that parish 
be was buried. He moreover assured me, and I have no reason 
to doubt the fact, which was beside confirmed to me by ano- 
ther eye-witness, that he had seen a certain reverend doctor, 
Whose fervid eloquence in the pulpit, used to draw floods of 
tears from the eyes of the ungodly, sitting at the perlour fire 
of a certain noted house of accommodation in Goodman’s 
fields, with a brace of cherubs on his lap, little thinking of his 
Jatter end. 

Moore’s anecdote of the thief was as follows:—A_ miserable 
bad of fiftcen years of age laid in the new gaol, in the borough, 
whither 
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whither he had been committed for some petty theft, with 
scarcely a rag to cover him, half devoured by vermin, and 
perishing with the ague. So repulsive are poverty and wretch- 
edness, that no soul (not even a pal, or his flash-gir!) would 
come near him, but a humane police officer—an humane of- 
ficer!—who, by his charitable attentions and assistance, no 
doubt, saved the wretch’s life. This nade an impression upon 
the boy too deep ever to be effaced. Being atterwards tried 
and discharged, and having no possible means of existence, 
but in those courses in which he had been bred, he proceeded 
in that which, in vur country, is a regular occupation, and (like 
other professions) distinguished by a regular system and precise 
terminology. In the course of many years of various success, 
he was at length had in pursuit for a capital offence by’ the 
whole pack, in full cry, of the blood-hounds of office: He 
now recollected the obligation to his old friend, saying, that 
the life which that friend had preserved was justly his due, and 
surrendering himself to that otlicer, and being in course cop- 
demned at the next sessions, he mounted the scaffold, and took 
the never-failing drop ; happy, te his last moment, that his friend 
erclusively would reap the price of his blood !! 

AN OBSERVER OF THE SIGNS OF THE 

TIMES. 





DINING at SEA in ROUGH WEATHER. 
{From Pinckard’s Notes. ] 


HE ship’s company often reap much amusement from the 

little accidents—the ridiculous tumbles—and the strange 
postures which the passengers are thrown into by the unsteady 
motion of the vessel ; indeed we now feel so little alarm during 
a gale, that we sometimes disregard its perils, and join in their 
smiles and jokes at the ludicrous occurrenees which bappen 
among ourselves. Hogarth might have feasted upon them. 
In the confusion of motions, caused by the heavy seas, if we 
attempt to walk, we fetch way, and are tossed to the farthest 
side of the cabin, in all the odd and uncomnion figures that 
can be imagined ; and, often, before we can regain our legs, 
the: ship yields to another wave, and we are tumbled, in the 
most ludicrous manner, to the opposite side, kicking, struggling 
or crawling, amidst a confusion of moving chairs, stools, boxes, 
and other furniture. 

Qur dinner ceremony is often rendered a humorous scene ; 
at this hour the cabin being the general rendezvous of the 
party, we meet—crawl, trembling, towards the table—ond tie 
ourselyes in the chairs. .A tray is set befere us, with deep 
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holes cut in it for the dishes, plates, and glasses ; the table 
and chairs are lashed to the deck ; yet one or other frequently 
gives way, and upsets half the things in the cabin! Preseatly 
enters the steward with soup, followed by his little slave with 
potatoes; and the servants with such other covers as there 
may chance to be. But scarcely are the things upon table, 
and the servants stationed, clinging to the backs of our chairs, 
before a sudden lurch of the ship tumbles all into disorder, 
Away go steward, servants, and little Mungo, to the lee corner 
of the cabin; the soup salutes the lap of one of us; another 
receives a leg of pork; a third is presented with a picce of 
mutton or beel’; a couple of chickens or ducks fly to another; 
the pudding jumps nearly into the mouth of the next; and the 
potatoes are tossed, in all directions, about the deck of the 
cabin. One saves his plate; another stops his kuife and fork ; 
some cling to the table, thinking only of saving their persons ; 
one secures the bottle ; another, half fallen, holds up his glass 
jn one hand, and fixes himself fast to his chair with the other. 
Chaos is renewed! every thing is in motion—every thing in 
disorder and confusion. At the next roll of the ship, the ser- 
vants starting with amazement, again fetch way, and, with ex- 
tended arms, are tossed to tie opposite side of the cabin, 
where they cling fast, and remain fixed as statues, afraid again 
to move ; and, although we are lashed in the chairs, ourselves, 
it is with difficulty we can maintain our seats. Plates, dishes, 
knives, forks, and glasses clatter together in all the discord of 
the moment: the steward and his boy, crawling upon their 
hands and knees after the dancing potatoes, the flying fowls, 
or walking joints, are rolled over and over at our feet ; and ail 
is disorder and confusion. 

The ship now becomes steady for 2 moment; the scattered 
parts of the dinver are collected ; and those who have escaped 
sickness, again attempt toeat. Some foreseeing all these acci- 
dents, fix themselves in a corner upon the cabin deck, and 
take the plate between their knees, faneying themselves in 
security ; but, quickly, they are tumbled, in ridiculous postures, 
to the other side of ihe cabin, sprawling, with outstretched 
limbs, like frightened crabs. Some having no calls of appe- 
tite, join not in the feast, but lie swinging up and down in their 
cots or hammocks; others remain rolling trom side to side in 
their births. Some cry out with sore bruises; some from 
being wetted with the sprays: one calls for help; another re- 
Jieves his stomach from sickness ; while others lamenting only 
their dinner, loudly bewail the soup, the meat, and the pud- 
ding. Some abuse the helmsman, others the ship, and others 
the sea; while all join ina choyus of imprecations upon the 
wid, 


Account 
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Account of the Abbe Primi, a French Foriuae-Teller in the 
Reign of Lows XIV. 


HE Abbe Primi was born at Bologna, and was the son 

of a cap-maker. Beside a good figure, he possessed a 
lively wit, and a determined resolution to make his. fortune. 
With this intention he came into France, and at Lyons took 
his place in the diligence for Paris. One of his fellow-travel- 
lers happened to be a man of talent, named Duval, who took a 
liking to Primi.. Among the travellers was one Whose person 
was so offensive, that the others heartily wished to get rid of 
him. Daval attempted this service, and. making use of Primi, 
after having concerted the scheme together, be. inquired of 
Primi whether any credit might be given to the rumour current 
ia France, that there were persons in Italy who could foretell 
what would happen to an individual by only seeing his hand- 
writing? Primi answered, that although he could not take 
upou him to affirm the absolute infallibility of this art, yet it 
was often practised successfully ; and that he himself having 
made ‘this kind of study an amusement, but scldom failed of 
informing persons, from the inspection of their hand-writing, 
what actually had happened, or what would happen to them. 

Duval appearing somewhat emboldened by the modesty of 
Primi, shewed him his hand-writing. After having carefully 
examined it, the Italian enumerated, at great length, a variety 
of extraordinary events, diseases, successions, and gallantries : 
these Duval acknowledged to be true as to the past, and there- 
fore he trusted in the truth of what was foretold him. The 
other travellers also submitted their writing to the inspection 
of Primi, who related to them what bad already befallen them, 
which they acknowledged, and foretold what awaited them, 
which they affected to believe. The man, surprized at what 
he had heard, spurred on by his curiosity, and convinced by 
the success of Primi, shewed him his hand-writing, intreaung 
his prediction of what awaited him. Primi’s countenance 
fel! in perusing it, and he returned the paper, saying only, that 
he hoped he was mistaken.” The party so strongly urged 
further explanation, that Primi at length acknowledged, that 
the journey he was then taking would prove fatal to him, and 
that he would be assassinated at Paris. Besides being infective, 
as already mentioned, this man was suspicious and cowardly. 
He reflected on the predictions he had heard, and fearing to 
come to an untimely end, be quitted the carriage, and returned 
to his home. 

Delighted with the riddance, and the success of the plan, 
Daval complimented Primi, adding, that his talents could not 
fail of attaining distinetion, if he would follow a course that 
might be traced out for him. Primi promised docility, and 

Puyal, 
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Duval, when arrived at Paris, presented him to the abbé de la 
Beaume, afterwards archbishop of d’Embran, who was a hand- 
some man, with pleasing manners, and a well cultivated mind, 
He was also well received among the women, and of very ge- 
neral acquaintance with them, especially with Henrietta of 
England. 

The abbe de la Beaume, after several conferences with Primi, 
perceiving in his cunning, in his boldness,-even in his jargon 
compounded of Italian and French, the materials for impo- 
sition, shut him up during six weeks without suffering him to 
see any body but the duke de Vendome, and the great prior 
of France, his brother, to whom he introduced him. They 
employed the time of this seclusion in teaching the Italian the 
genealogies of the principal persons, their connections, friend- 
ships, amours, rivalships, batreds, &c. and when they thought 
him sufficiently instructed, the abbé de la Beaume reported 
among his acquaintance that lie knew an Italian to whom the 
past and the future were perfectly well known, merely from 
a sight of the hand-writing. Men and women, the court and 
the city, crowded to Primi, and ail returned astonished at his 
answers, believing what he foretold of the future, on the 
strength of what he revealed of the past. The countess of 
Soissons, especially patronized him, and having a strong in- 
clination to intrigue, it is extremely probable that she entered 
into this of Primi. Madame of France visited Primi, who 
related to her with great particularity the events of her life ; 
and even spoke without reserve of her then connections with 
the comte de Guiche, which so effectually surprised her, that 
she described Primi to the king as a most extraordinary ian, 
and pressed his majesty to send his hand-writing for his opinion. 
Afier repeated solicitations, Louis gave a billet apparently of 
his own writing, which Madame instantly communicated to 
Primi, who, on seeing it, pronounced it to be the writing of an 
old miser, of a curmudgeon, of a man, in short, incapable of 
any thing handsome and becoming. 

The astonishment of Madame was extreme, at finding her 
fortune-teller thus mistaken ; she took away the billet, assuring 
him that for once he was completely wrong, but the Italian 
inaintained that he was perfectly correct. Madame gave the 
billet back to the king, repeating the affirmation of Primi. 
The monarch was astonished in his turn, and the more, as this 
billet which he had given as his own writing, was, in fact, the 
writing of M. le Président Rose, secretary of the cabinet, who 
so well counterfeited the hand-writing of Louis, that the king 
commissioned him to answer many things, which answers he 
intended should pass for his own writing. This Primi knew 
from M. de Vendome; and, moreover, M. Rose was accused 
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of all the faults with which Primi had charged the writer of 
the billet. 

The king, intent on clearing up the mystery, directed Bon- 
temps, his confidential valet de chambre, to bring the Italian 
the next day into his cabinet, whom he thus addressed : “ Primi, 
I have only two words to say—your secret—which I will pay 
for with a pension of two thousand livres—or else—hanging !” 
The pension having more attractions for the Italian than the 
cord, he diverted the king with the history of his departére 
from Bologna, his adventure in the Lyons coach, the expulsion 
of his offensive fellow traveller, his connection with Duval, 
those with the abbé de la Beaume, and Messrs. de Vendome, 
his six weeks seclusion ; in short, the whole secret of his prepa- 
ration, and the various pleasant scenes which his assumed 
character had opened to him, with whatever else the king de- 
sired to know. After this interview with the Italian, the king 
went to the queen’s apartment, and there reported before the 
whole court, “ After having long resisted the request that I 
would see Primi, I have at last yielded, and am just come from 
this extraordinary man, and I must acknowledge, that he has 
been telling me things which no being of his kind has ever be- 
fore revealed to any body.” — All the world perceived in this re- 
port of his majesty, additional proofs of the singular powers 
of Primi; his reputation increased, and with it his expectations 
of fortune. 

The Abbé Primi continued this deception some time: he 
afterwards attempted to occupy a more serious situation, by 
writing the history of theactions of Louis XIV. Louvois per- 
mitted him to accompany the army in the war against the 
Dutch. He composed the history of the first campaign, which 
was printed in Italian. ‘This little book is sutfliciently ill-writ- 
ten, but is remarkable for the detailing too minutely not to be 
understood, the private negociations between Charles IL. of 
England and his sister, concluded by the profoundly secret 
treaty of Dover, 1670. This transaction had been kept so per- 
fectly, that M. de Croissi, then minister for foreign affairs, no 
sooner saw this book, than, struck with the novelty, he brought 
it to the council. The king affected surprise, sent Primi to the 
Bastille, seized his papers, &c. This was in July, 1682; but 
in December, Primi was released, and at quitting his prison re- 
ceived an ample gratification paid down. Thus did Louis 
veut his spite against his former intimate, Charles, who was now, 
by the voice of his people and his parliament, detached from 
his subjection to the French monarch. 

Primi afterwards changed his name, called himself visconti, 
comte de St. Mayol and Ammonio. Under this name he is 
mentioned by the poet J. B. Rousseau. He married the 
daughter 
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daughter of the celebrated printer Frederic Leonard, and lived 
at Paris. 





The CONTENTED PORTER. 


By RicHarpson. 


Porter, resting himself, with his load by him, groaned 
aloud, and wished he had five hundred pounds. “ Why,” 
suid a gentleman who was passing by, “ I will give you tive 
hundred pounds :—and now what will you do with it ?” “ Ob,” 
said the porter, “ I will soon tell you what I will do with it. 
First, L will have a pint of ale, and a toast of nutmeg every 
morning for my breakfast.” “ Well, and what time will you 
getup” “ Oh, IL have been used to get up every morning 
at five or six o'clock, so [ will do that now.” “ Well, what 
will you do after. breakfast?” “ Why, I will fetch a walk ’till 
dinver.”. “ And what will you have for dinner?” “ Why, I 
will have a good dinner; I will have roast and boiled beef, and 
some carrots and greens; and I will have a full pot every day, 
and then I will smoke a pipe.” “ Well, and then, pertaps, 
you will take anap?” “ May-be I may—no, | will not take 
a nap, I will fetch another walk ’tiil supper.” ‘ Well, and 
what will you have for supper?” “ I donot know—I will have 
more beef, if I be hungry; or else I will have a Welsh rabbit, 
and another full pot of beer.” “ Well, and then?” “ Why 
then I will go to bed, to be sure.” “ Pray, how much may 
you now earn a week by your business?” “ Why, master, [ 
can make you eighteen shillings a week.” ‘ Will not you be 
tired now, do you think, after a little while, in doing nothing 
every day 2” “ I do not know, master; 1 have been thinking 
sv.” © Well then, iet me propose a scheme to you.” “ With 
all my heart, master.” “ Cannot you do all this every day, a3 
you are, and employ your time into the bargain?” “ Why, 
really, so L can, master, I think; and so take your five hundred 
pounds again, and thank vou.” 








GOOD LUCK in the LOTTERY. 


Very singular circumstance lately occurred at Southamp- 

ton, which has raised a person from the low condition of 

a journeyman baker to be the owner of 20,000]. In the course 
of last month he called at Messrs. Baker and Fletcher’s, agents 
to Richardson, Goodluck, and Co. for a lottery ticket of a cer- 
tain number (0949), and desired to have it, whether as a whole 
or in any share; after some dilliculty they procured it in @ 
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whole ticket, as it was not at that time issued: but now a much 
greater difficulty occurred, for he could not raise the money to 
take it up, and left it in the hands of Messrs, Baker and Flet- 
cher, until the time for drawing the lottery had nearly arrived. 
They, unwilling to risk it themselves, urged him to take it; he, 
depending upon the assistance of some friends to lend him the 
money, and being disappointed, still left it with them. At last, 
with the assistance of Miss ———, to whom he was engaged; 
he raised the money, possessed the ticket, and on Tuesday the 
12th of May last it was drawn a prize of 20,000). 

We have now to subjoin a wish, that every person who here- 
after acquires a fortune, whether in this or a more gradual way, 
may act as honourable as he has done. Scarcely had he heard 
the glad intelligence but he hastened to the fair partner of hid 
fortune, and proposed to make her immediately a partner fot 
life. The following morning they were married; but before he 
left the town, gave orders to call his creditors together (having 
formerly failed in business, and paid a small dividend) to inform 
them that their debts, with interest to the present time, should 
respectively be paid them. 





SWEDISH LITERATURE. 


AN article of considerable importance and interest i the 
4X rising literature of Sweden, is “ Translations in the Swe- 
dish Language from the Latin Poets,” by J. O. Wallin, the 
same young person who, last year, so agreeably surprised the 
Swedish academy at Stockholm, at their annual festival in that 
metropolis. 

Itis well known, that this academy confines its attention, ex- 
clusively, to the Swedish language, and consists of only eigh- 
teen members, and the king as its patron. It was instituted by 
Gustavus IIL. in the year 1786, and has contributed much to 
the elegance of the Swedish language, its publications being 
universally esteemed. Evety year, abuut Christmas, it distri- 
butes prizes in the presence of the royal family, and a nume- 
Tous assembly, to the authors of the best oratorical or poetical 
essays, Which are sent for its approbation. The subjects are 
frequently given out by the academy, but more commonly left 
to the choice of the competitors. 

Here it was that the author of the present translations, after 
his essays were read, and the sealed paper, containing the name 
of the writer, was opened, burst all at once from obscurity into 
renown; the highest prize in three different branches of poe- 
try were unanimously adjudged to this Dalecarlian youth, and 
successively presented to him by the president, amidst the ac- 
clamations of the spectators. 

Vol. 47. 3R Answer, 
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Answer, by J. Joyce, of Tiverton, to Pelimbrosco’s Charade, inserted February g, 
gb: CAMBRIDGE many youths of parts retire, 


Learning, in various branches, to acquire. 


*t* Similar answers have been received from J. Stoneman, W. Commins, 
and J. S. of Exeter; Loosemore, of Tiverton; and M, Moyle, of Marazion. 








Answer, by @ Serjeant of the Broadhembury Volunteers, to Oedipus’s Enigma, in. 
serted March 2. 


IND Sir, you meant the LIFE of man, 
Which liken'd is unto a span. 


*,* Similar answers have been received from H. Easter, and J. Lewis, of 
Poole; J. Stoneman, and H. Ellis, of Exeter; F. Arden, of South Pether- 
ton; W. D. Champion, of Bridgewater; Rusticus, of Awliscombe; Loose. 
more, and ]. Joyce,of Tiverton; W. D. of Bristol; William Varcoe, of Me- 
vagissey; J. Medland, of St. Budeaux; G. Spry, of Egg Buckland; J. C, 
of Ottery; J. Ryan, of Stonchouse; and R. Trewavas. 








Answer, by F. Stoneman, of Exeter, to Alexander's Charade, inserted March 9. 


3 er answer which you do desire, 
I quickly found to be PORT-FIRE. 


We have received the like answer from W. D. Champion, of Bridge- 
water; J.C. of Ortery; S. D.and G. A. F. Arden, of Poole; R. Trewavas; 
J. Ryan, of Stonchouse; and H, Easter, of Poole. 





A REBUS, dy H. Ellis, of Exeter. 


Ts guilty culprit, trembling quakes with fear, 
When at my dreaded first he doth appear; 

The humble peasant in my next you'll find, 

Blest with tranquillity and peace of mind; 

My last is much admir’d in circles gay, 

Where beaux and belles their wit and charms display ; 


Transpose and join the parts which you've been told, 
An English author you'll with ease unfold. 








An ENIGMA, 4y Belinda, 





UITE rough from my parent, our good mother earth, 
What an unmeaning figure I cut at my birth, 
Tho’ my master, by beating and drubbing my hide, 
Has alter’d my form to a sable outside ; 
But my shape is so odd, I searce know how to tell ye, 
I’m all body and mouth, with a hole in my belly; 
°Tis here you apply with my lover’s assistance, 
If he will but stand, then adieu all resistance ; 
My coyness forget, and qualms I give over, 
And yield to the touch of my delicate lover; 
And of late to the public, so well-known my fame is, 
That I doubt not ere gow you can tell what my name is. 


9 POETRY, 
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The JOYS of FAITH. 


O' for the royal psalmist’s voice, 

Or seraph’s higher pow’rs, 

To celebrate those rapturous joys 
Which faith determines our’s! 


Shall the world’s votaries extol 
Their good, from bubbles blown, 

Engross the muses’ aid, and call 
Each bliss of life their own? 


Shall sensual joys a baJm impart? 
Joys which are born to fade? 
Or passion’s force usurp the heart, 
For God’s own service made P 


No: whilst their vanity we feel, 
Let faith our souls engage: 

Faith, which can soften every ill, 
And every pain assuage: 


For they who this communion prove, 
From sweet experience know, 

That bliss which makes a heav’n above, 
Springs in a heav’n blow. 


Then let us sound the sacred lyre, 
To praise its author’s name; 

Let heavenly love our hearts inspire, 
And music fan the flame, 


O! for the royal psalmist’s voice, 
Or seraph’s higher pow’rs, 

To celebrate those rapturous joys, 
Which faith determines our’s! 


Falmouth, April 30, 1807. ANGLICANUS., 
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Han! lovely month! enchanting May! 


To thee ~~ song I’ll bring ; 


Fresh beauties bloom forth every day, 


And deck the smiling spring. 


Thou month of joy, and pure delight, 


Enriching every scene ; 


Ten thousand charms attract my sight, 


All nature smiles serene, 
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Array’d in all its vernal hue, 
How pleasant are the bowers; 
Each heart exults with pleasure true, 
How smoothly glide the hours. 


The gardens now their bloom display, 
The fields with green are clad, 

Tis thou O! all enlivening May, 
That mak’st each bosom glad. 


The woodlands now unfold their leaves, 
And form a cool retreat; 

Mild zephyrs fan the tow’ring trees, 
Of harmony the seat, 


For now the warbling feather’d train, 
Their lively sonnets sing; 

Their strains enliven al! the plains, 
And make the valleys ring. ; 


. And now the queen of flow’rets gay, 
Displays her wonted bloom; 
Fair Flora decks thy scenes, O May ! 
With flowers of rich perfume, 


The skipping lambs, the frisking fawns, 
Oft gambol o’er the mead; 

Whilst in the fields, and fertile lawns, 
The labouring oxen feed. 


No boisterous blast disturbs the deep, 
The rivers smoothly run; 

The wearied rustics soundly sleep 
Beneath the vernal sun. 

The morn its lucid charms display, 
Each eve is ting’d with gold; 

How numerous are thy sweers, O May! 
How pleasing to behold! 


Exeter, May, 1807. 
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Description of a Sean enclosing a Shoal at Mullion, in Cornwall. 


Shoal in view one eve the hewer* spies, 
*¢ Prepare to take them,” ther he anxious cries, 

Two bushes left, which lay beneath his care, 
The sounding trumpet rends the echoing air; 
The bowman marks thz motion and the sound, 
And eyes the bushes strike the lofty ground; 
The signal given, they pull the lab’ring oar 
Towards the west, and off that rocky shore; 
Meanwhile, intent the sportive shoal to sweep, 
They plunge the snare into the briny deep 5 
By dow degrees he turns on yonder ground, 
The net as slow, the host encircle round; 
The scarlet fish ensnar’d up sporting bore, 
Then shouts on shouts re-echo from the shore, 
With anchors stopp’d, the sean securely ride, 
*Gainst furious winds, and brave the roughest tide. 


Mousehole, May 2, 1807. R. TREWAVAS, Jun, 


* Lhe person commanding the sean. 
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